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" mind throughout the trial. His subservience to Hastings
" is to l}e presumed from all the circumstances of the case.
" Being so presumed, a corrupt motive forms a necessary
" inference, for no two individuals would agree in so
" wicked an act as that of taking away a fellow crea-
" ture's life without a corrupt motive." This presents a
strange confusion of ideas. If there was a conspiracy
between Hastings and Impey, the motive is unimportant.
If there was no motive, there probably was no con-
spiracy. To regard the motive as the important matter,
and to infer its existence from a conspiracy arbitrarily
presumed is doubly preposterous. Not only is the cart
put before the horse, but the existence of an invisible
cart is assumed in order to prove the existence of an
equally invisible horse. Pitt, I think with perfect pro-
priety, " treated the accusation of a conspiracy between
" Impey and Hastings for the purpose of destroying
" Nuncomar, as destitute of any shadow of proof."

Sir Gilbert Elliot's delightful letters to his wife,
probably the pleasantest and most characteristic of all
the memorials of that age, contain various allusions to
the impeachment of Impey. In order to appreciate the
following extract it is necessary in the first place to quote
his xperoration. "Sir Gilbert having spoken of the
"ghost of Nuncomar visiting Sir Elijah and demanding
"justice, concluded thus, 'The blood of the murdered
" * Rajah is on all our heads ! The cry, the clamour of
" ' blood is still ringing in our ears, and bursting our walls
" ' for vengeance ! To your justice therefore I commit the
" ' culprit. Deal with him as he deserves/ " 2 Wraxall
says, " there is something in these appalling expressions
" which involuntarily reminds us of Clarence's dream.
1 Parl. Hist, xxvii. 442.                    2 Memoirs, v. 107.